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THAT eccentric individual, Elizur Wright, has published 
an article defending the co-operative assessment plan 
of the Hartford Life and Annuity, a company that has 
been examined by various State insurance officials and de- 
nied the privilege of doing business in ten or a dozen 
States. There was a time when some attention was paid to 
what Mr. Wright said on the subject of life insurance, 
but he has given so many illustrations of the fact that 
his opinions are, like those of an attorney, at the disposal 
of whoever chooses to pay for them, that they fail to com- 
mand either respect or consideration. The Hartford Life 
and Annuity is not likely to make much capital out of the 
endorsement given it by its new champion. 





WE were aware that, since the accession of Amzi Dodd 
to the presidency of the Mutual Benefit, of Newark, 
new energy and enterprise had characterized the manage- 
ment of the company, but we were not prepared for the 
news contained in the following paragraph, which we trans- 
late from L’ Argus, of Paris, under date of April 9g: 

A newinvasion! The American life insurance company, the Mutual 
Benefit, announces in our papers that, desiring to establish itself in France, 
experienced agents are demanded. It is a company established in Newark, 
N.J.,and possesses assets amounting to nearly 200,000,000 francs. This isa 
new and formidable adversary, and agents of French companies ought to 
understand the pressing importance of an energetic defence against the 
invasion of American companies. 

Go abroad to learn the news at home is an old saying, 
and the above is evidence that such journeying is some- 
times necessary, for the announcement there made is not 
only news to American journalists, but to the managers of 
the Mutual Benefit. They are at present satisfied with the 
very excellent business they are doing in this country, and 
do not propose, at least at present, to invade any foreign 
country for the purpose of swelling the volume of it. In 
fact, our French brethren have done everything in their 
power to discourage American capital from seeking in- 
vestment among them by their persistent misrepresenta- 
tion of the Equitable and New York Life Insurance Com- 
panies, not only falsifying as to their financial standing, 
but descending to personal abuse of their managers and 








agents. An “invasion” of American enterprise seems to 
be almost as much dreaded as was the advance of King 
William and his hostile army a fewyears ago. The United 
States have been pretty well “invaded” by foreign fire in- 
suranee companies, but, instead of exciting alarm in the 
breasts of managers of our home companies, or eliciting de- 
nungiation from our newspapers, they have been cordially 
invited to partake of the feast upon which our own under- 
writers feed, viz.: low rates, high commissions, and heavy 
losses. And it is conceded that upon this diet some of them 
have waxed fat in purse and person. But they are welcome 
to all the advantages their enterprise and ability can gain for 
them. Their capital is acceptable to our business men, and 
for the use of it they are willing to pay reasonably. If our 
French neighbors had a little more liberality in their com- 
position it would be decidedly to their benefit. But they 
can possess their souls in peace for the present, for the 
dreaded “ invasion’ by the Mutual Benefit is a contin- 
gency which has no existence save in the excited imagina- 
tion of the editor of L’Argus. 





AN illustration of what a life policy did has recently 
occurred within our personal knowledge. Alittle over four 
years ago a gentleman owning a half interest in an active 
business suddenly died. Owing to hard times, the busi- 
ness had not been prosperous for a year or two previous 
to his death, and his executors found that if it was closed 
up it would be doubtful if the assets would pay the liabili- 
ties. The deceased had insurance on his life amounting 
to some $12,000, which was paid to his widow. She re- 
solved to put $8000 of this into the business to restore its 
waning fortunes. The most pressing liabilities were paid 
off, the credit of the firm placed on a good basis, and the 
business continued under the management of the surviving 
partner and the widow. With the start thus given by the 
added capital, the business thrived, and last week the 
widow sold her half interest in it for over $50,000 cash, 
after having had an average of $4000 a year for living ex- 
penses during the past four years. The money realized 
from life insurance in this instance saved a valuable busi- 
ness from bankruptcy, and resulted in giving the benefi- 
ciary and her business partner each a competency. 





THE evil habit of procrastination is perhaps rarely 
brought out more perceptibly to the outside world than in 
the case of an individual carrying a life or fire insurance 
policy, and who, for noother reason than mere force of habit, 
almost invariably allows his renewal premium to fall behind 
the day it ought to be paid. Procrastination in renewing 
insurance policies has grown tobe a public custom, practiced, 
to their shame, even by business men who boast of their 
business principles and speak with scorn of an acquaint- 
ance who does not keep an appointment. Possibly more 
insurance suits result from the ignoring by the assured of 
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the notice of renewal than from any other one cause. 
Though cognizant of the fact that to keep the policy in force 
is an underlying principle in insurance, yet some personsallow 
hours and days to slip by after the date of renewal, not 
seeming to think this inconsistent with the maintenance 
of that principle. A case brought to light in the courts 
of Canada, recently, can be related aptly here as an 
instance where procrastination overcame the dictates of good 
judgment. John Neill took out and maintained for some time 
a policy in the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. When 
acertain quarterly premium became duea check wasgiven to 
the company in payment. The check being presented forcer- 
tification, however, it was found that there were no funds 
to meet it, Mr. Neill having neglected to make the proper 
deposit with the bank. Time after time it was presented 
without being honored, until one afternoon the funds were 
provided, but too late for the insurance company to present 
the check that day. On the following night Mr. Neill was 
killed on a railway track. Of course, the policy stipulated 
that the non-payment of premium released the company 
from liability, 4nd that overdue premiums need be accepted 
only upon the condition that the insured be in good health 
(which would probably have secured the continuance of 
the policy, had Neill not met with the accident mentioned). 
The Ontario Court of Appeal and the lower court have 
both absolved the insurance company from all liability and 
declared the heirs of the assured deprived of the benefit of 
a good investment, maintained up to the time of a few 
days before the death of the assured, by the expenditure 
of no inconsiderable sums, and then forfeited at last by his 
own heedlessness, 





As will be seen from an article in our news columns, the 
“Lloyds” Plate Glass insurers have agreed to organize 
their “individual” interests into a stock company, comply 
with the insurance laws of the State, and stand upon the 
same platform as other insurance corporations. The 
“Lloyds” have heretofore claimed to be individual under- 
writers—neither a corporation, an association nor a part. 
nership—and that as such the Legislature had no control 
over them. The Insurance Superintendent and District 
Attorney McKeon thought differently, and steps were 
being taken to bring the “ Lloyds” before the courts for 
non-compliance with the law. Negotiations were there- 
upon entered into, resulting in an agreement on the part 
of the manager of the “ Lloyds” to form a stock company 
within sixty days and thereafter comply with the law, in 
consideration of which all proceedings against them are to 
be quashed. Had the manager taken our advice two years 
ago, and done what he now proposes_to do, he would have 
saved himself much annoyance. Either the “Lloyds” 
has always been an insurance corporation within the spirit 
of the law, or it has not been entitled to do an insurance 
business. As it has done such business, it ought to be held 
amenable to the insurance laws and bear its fair share of 
the burdens of taxation. There has never been any ques- 





—<———— 


tion as to its ability to fulfill all its contracts, while its 
business methods have been characterized by energy ang 
ability ; but the fact that it would not recognize the Stat. 
laws relative to insurance did not commend it to persons 
familiar with the facts. Its reorganization as a stock com. 
pany cannot fail to be an advantage to all concerned, 


STRENUOUS efforts are being made by some of the city 
brokers to seduce company managers into paying more 
than the ten per cent commission fixed by the Tarif 
Association. All sorts of subterfuges are suggested fo, 
evading both the letter and the spirit of the law, an 
these are accompanied by the statement that “other com. 
panies are doing it, and if you don’t you'll get left.” We 
heard this argument used to persuade a company manager 
to sell his integrity, and his answer was, “ Bring me proof 
that any company is paying more than ten per cent com. 
mission and I will have that company expelled or burst up 
the Association; but until I have such proof, I shall main. 
tain the pledge I have signed.” It is possible the broker 
told the truth when he said other companies were evading 
the ten per cent commission, but we do not believe it, 
This would seem to be a point where a company could 
gain nothing by forfeiting its word. Ten per cent is gen 
erally satisfactory to all parties interested, and there is no 
reason why more should be paid. A larger commission is 
simply used by brokers as a rebate to their clients, thus 
reducing rates, while neither they nor the companies gain 
anything by the transaction. It is to be hoped that all 
managers will be able to resist the seductive blandishments 
of the few disorganizing brokers who are working this 
scheme, and keep faith with the pledge they have sub 
scribed to. 


THE assassination of Lord Cavendish, the newly appointed 
Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Burke, Under Secretary, in 
Dublin, on Saturday last, is one of those shocking occur 
rences that calls for the expression of the honest indigna 
tion of every true man, wherever he is. Americans espe 
cially, of all people, have a holy horror of political murders. 
Two of our Presidents have fallen beneath the assassin’s 
stroke, but not even amid all the animosities provoked by 
civil war could any one be found to defend the act of as 
sassination. The political disturbances in Ireland have 
been characterized by much bloodshed of late, but no act 
heretofore perpetrated was more uncalled for or more un 
provoked than the dastardly, cowardly murder of the two 
secretaries named. The cause of Irish freedom has found 
many sympathizers heretofore in this country, but this last 
crowning act of blood and treachery will tend to alienate 
the friendship of all who have wished well to the Irish 
cause. It is not our province to comment on the political 
significance of these foul murders, but, as journalists, we 
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cannot forbear expressing our abhorrence of the deed, and 
of that murderous spirit that has marked the course of 
political events in Ireland. But when the leaders of the 
opposition to British rule publicly applaud surreptitious 
shipments of dynamite on British steamships, intended to 
destroy the ships and all on board, it is to be expected 


that they will tempt their ignorant followers to cowardly 


murder. 





PREMIUM VS. ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


HE co-operative insurance companies still exist, and 

in all probability will continue to do so for an in- 
definite period. Their tenacity of life is owing to the fact 
that they are not wholly evil, but possess some grains of 
wheat among the chaff. In truth there is no reason why 
they should not exist, if they confined themselves to what 
they are—associations for mutual protection—and did not 
claim to furnish insurance, which they never have done 
or can do. Undoubtedly there are some co-operatives 
that are conducted with honesty, and with as much busi- 


ness ability as could be expected from a believer in the 


system. Their name is not legion, and they form but a 
small percentage of the aggregate companies ; but to avoid 
argument. we will admit, for the present, that the co- 
operative system is conspicuous for the honesty and ability 
of its managers and advocates. Our objection to this 
class of miscalled insurance is based upon reasons entirely 
foreign to the questions of honesty or dishonesty, ability 
or inability, in connection with the business. The man- 
agers of the co-operative concerns may possess the best 
intentions to act fairly by the members of their compa- 
nies, but they lack those inherent qualities which are 
essential to afford insurance. In this article we propose to 
review co-operative insurance from a new standpoint. 
We will credit all the companies with the virtues of the 
few, and, allowing them every advantage, still offer argu- 
ments against their system. 

To begin with, it is well to inquire as to their own pre- 
tensions, and among their first claims to patronage is her- 
alded the simplicity of their mode of business. There are 
no mysterious calculations, no series of tables to consult, 
no figuring and computation hidden from the eye of the 
policyholder. Everything is clear at the first glance, and 
those desiring insurance can readily ascertain the cost of 
obtaining it without application to the office of a company. 
All this sounds well, and may be true; but what of it? Is 
simplicity the synonym for reliability? A man may steer 
a vessel with the aid of his memory and imagination, dis- 
carding the advantages which science has placed at his 
command in the shape of charts’ and tabular computation, 
but no one will claim that his system of navigation is the 
safest and most reliable. .The business of life insurance is 
of anature that calls for close figuring and careful com- 
putation, and by consulting the formulated experience of 





past years, a policyholder is charged almost the exact value 
of the risk assumed. The simplicity of co-operation is, 
or should be, no inducement to a thinking man, for it is 
safe to presume that if the legitimate life companies could 
with safety adopt the simple system employed by the co- 
operatives, they would have done so ere this. 

The chief claim of the co-operatives, and one which 
possesses more colorable reason, is the cheapness of their 
insurance as compared with that offered by the legitimate 
companies. It is true that the first cost of a policy and 
the expense of maintaining it is less in the former than in 
the latter, but the reason is obvious. The insurance 
afforded by the co-operatives is but temporary and uncer- 
tain. In fact, it is not insurance at all. It is all very well 
if the members of the company on whom the assessments 
are levied were always willing and able to meet the de- 
mand; but suppose they are not? No power exists or 
can be created so as to be of practical value, whereby a 
company can compel the payment of assessments, and the 
unfortunate beneficiaries of a deceased member are abso- 
lutely dependent upon the solvency and honesty of several 
hundred persons in order to obtain the face value of a 
policy in their favor. 

The old system of the co-operatives utterly, disregarded 
age in fixing the rate of assessment. A boy of sixteen 
and a man of sixty could enter a company on precisely 
the same footing, and their assessments were the same in 
every case. The absurdity of this practice is manifest. 
Either the man obtained his insurance at a ridiculously 
small figure, or else the boy was outrageously swindled. 
So palpably false was this theory, that the co-operatives 
established a crude system of rates by which the age at 
entrance was considered in issuing a policy, and regulated 
the amount of future assessments. This is a step in the 
right direction, but that is all. It is a groping after the 
tangible truths governing the business of life insurance, 
without a thorough adoption of the principles derived 
therefrom. It works well at the start, but after a lapse of 
years its errors become alarmingly apparent. To illus- 
trate, we will assume that a man entering a co-operative 
company at the age of thirty-five pays an assessment of 
one dollar upon the death of every member, while a man 
entering at the age of fifty-five will pay an assessment of 
two dollars on a policy for the same amount of insurance, 
which is a fair and equitable arrangement at the time of 
taking out the policies. But glance ahead twenty years: 
the man aged thirty-five will then be fifty-five, and still 
paying an assessment of one dollar, while a man twenty 
years younger is compelled upon entrance to pay the 
same. Thus two members of a co-operative company, 
with a difference of twenty years between their respective 
ages, are obtaining their insurance at the same rates—a 
manifest injustice to the younger member. 

The case cited above is but hypothetical, for, in truth, 
a co-operative company could scarcely maintain an unin- 
terrupted existence for so long a time as twenty years. 
Its whole nature is ephemeral, and though it might struggle 
bravely, there are too many contingencies upon which its 
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success depends, too many causes operating against it, to 
permit of a long lease of life. It relies upon every mem- 
‘ber for the payment of each individual claim, and the 
guarantee afforded is but temporary. Its insurance is 
but an insurance from year to year. There is no perma- 
nency about it, and at best it is but a species of “ pool.” 

Legitimate life insurance is subject to many abuses in 
practice, but in theory it is correct. The principles ap- 
plied in conducting its business are deduced from long 
experience, and afford absolute insurance at a reasonable 
cost. There is a permanence about it that is in strong 
contrast to the slip-shod system of the co-operative. It is 
true that the insured may at first pay more than his insur- 
ance is worth, but this disproportion steadily decreases 
until late in life, when he will obtain it for less than cost. 
The contract made by him with the company is not from 
year to year, but for the term of his natural life. He is 
not dependent for a return from payments rendered upon 
the integrity or ability of hundreds of men each to pay 
his share, but calls upon the company for the exact 
amount of insurance he has purchased. 

It is no argument for the advocates of co-operatives to 
say that regular life insurance companies have failed in 
the past, and will fail in the future. No investment is in- 
fallible, and there can be no absolute security in any finan- 
cial institution, but honest and able management will, to 
all intents and purposes, insure an adequate return from 
all moneys paid the company. Inthe matters of failure 
and fraud, the co-operatives advance an argument that will 
react upon themselves with terrible force. The chances 
for dishonesty in the management of co-operatives is 
enormous. There is no check upon the depredations of 
rascally officials, and the “ graveyard” insurance frauds in 
Pennsylvania show clearly the extent to which the evil 
practices of co-operativism can be carried. 

For a young man just starting out in life, whose earn- 
ings are nearly absorbed in the expenses of maintaining 
his family, he may think it prudent totake out a policy ina 
co-operative company as a temporary measure, but he 
should not stop there, and should thoroughly understand 
the nature of the transaction. He has merely entered 
into a contract with others like himself for mutual aid for 
the time being. There is no insurance for the future, nor 
can such ever be obtained in a co-operative company. 
He forms but one of a number dependent upon each 
other, and held together by the company, which acts as a 
general agent and go-between. The insured may or may 
not find his protection of value. If he lives for any 
length of time, the chances are that he will not. A 
sudden pestilence may sweep off a number of members, 
and he is heavily assessed, while, in case of his own death, 
the returns are considerably lessened. He will in,time 
see that insurance in its true and only sense can be ob- 
tained solely at the office of a legitimate life company. 
There he is not subjected to the inevitable assessment of 
the co-operatives. Thousands of policyholders in his 
company may die, but he pursues the even tenor of his 
way, independent of them and they of him. He is not 
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relying upon their honesty, nor does he contribute his 
share in each individual claim upon the Organization, 
He has obtained his own separate and distinct insurance 
for which he renders a guid pro quo in the shape of ore 
miums payable at regular intervals. There is no chance 
no uncertainty in his claim, and his intercourse and deg) 
ings with the company would be only on those occasion, 
when he pays a premium or receives a dividend. Theo, 
retically, all the other members of the company may 
refuse to pay their premiums, but he is in no way jp, 
jured thereby. He has paid to the company a sum gyff, 
cient for it to carry on his insurance independent of wha 
others may do or have done. In other words, he js jp. 
sured, and not relying upon promises, as in the CO-opera. 
tives. 

We consider the subject without malice, crediting 
the co-operatives with honesty, which is by no means one 
of their universal traits. One objection to their system 
is not, as we above stated, based on the fraudulent char. 
acter of their practices, nor upon the opportunities 
afforded for the thievery of dishonest managers, but upon 
the underlying principles of the business. Co-operative 
“insurance” is temporary, uncertain, and liable to com. 
plete failure through a multitude of causes, while legiti 
mate insurance does what its name implies—it insures, As 
a result, insurance can only be obtained from those com. 
panies doing a safe and honorable business on the old. 
fashioned and correct principles. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE working of the Tariff Association, we are advised, is entirely sat- 
isfactory to the companies observing it. There is already a disposition to 
extend its operations to other risks than those named in the first agree 
ment, and it is believed that there is a nearly unanimous wish that some 
of the leading specials, upon which there is an excess of demand over 
the supply of insurance in busy seasons, may be included in the arrange- 
ment. . We trust that in the jnterest of success there may not be too 
great haste to add to the first list as agreed upon. The danger of illicit 
arrangements with brokers is not entirely removed, and if the cumpanies 
who have gone into this Association wish to continue the love-feast, they 
must abide by their pledges. 


*% * *% 


INWARDLY the English managers resident in this country do not de 
sire any accessions to the ranks of foreign companies. They are, as@ 
whole, opposed to liberalizing legislation to let companies into the States 
upon any terms different from those upon which previous companies have 
entered. But they are too wise to allow their objections to openly appeal. 
It would be in bad taste for foreign representatives to oppose free trade 
in fire insurance, and yet we fancy most of them would like a rigid pt 
tective tariff to keep out the companies not now admitted. 


One of our city life companies sought to enforce a rule relative 10 
“ approved fire insurance companies,” in the matter of policies held 
collateral upon a citizen who did not like the limited number of moder: 
ate-sized fire offices from which he was compelled to select the aforesaid 
“approved” company. He declined to accept that list as satisfactoM 
and tendered a policy in one of the millionaire city companies. The life 
office haughtily declined the fire policy, and said that unless the insurane 
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was changed forthwith they would ‘‘call the loan.” He defied them to 
force the demand, and sure enough they “called” the loan. The party 

ye sented the facts to the fire office and its directors informed him that 

Pe would take the mortgage at five percent. The arrangement was 


they ompany lost a good six per cent loan, having three 


made and the life c 
years to run. 
% % 

By the way, we don’t hear much about “‘ fire traps” just now. The ex- 
citement and newspaper agitation which followed the fire in the Potter 
building has quite subsided, and we are running along in the good old 
way, just as if the hundreds of six, seven and eight story buildings didn’t 
exist, and were not filled to overflowing with combustibles. Some day 
another Potter building will burn, and then the dailies will pitch into the 
fre insurance companies for not preventing it. 

“ ae 33 

AyorHer chapter in the peculiar conduct of the Canada F. & M., of 
Hamilton, is revealed in the receipt of checks for unearned premiums, 
calculated upon the most liberal and unheard terms in favor of the com- 
pany, by various parties holding Canada policies in this city. Besides de- 
ducting a commission of twenty per cent outriglt, the company’s checks 
are curiosities in their way. It is declared that ‘‘ this check must be pre- 
sented for payment on or before May 15th, as the credit for its protection 
will be withdrawn after that date.” The company claims that it has only 
sought to compromise “crooked claims,” but this is denied as a slander 
upon several honest losses in this city and elsewhere. 


One of the disgraceful practices of brokers in this city is to order in- 
surance for parties without authority, and then to try and force its accept- 
ance upon them against their will. The result is that honest companies 
have been held liable for losses for two or three months, and then had 
their policics returned “ not wanted,” without even the pretence of pay- 
ment. Such brokers should be tabooed by the companies as unworthy of 
credit, and we have heard recently of a case where several companies, hav- 
ing been victimized in this manner, served a notice upon the broker that 
they would not have any further dealings with him excepting on the basis 
of “cash in advance.” If companies will resent these petty outrages by 
prompt action, they will speedily put a stop to them, They have the rem- 
edy in their own hands. 4 

* a3 * 

NOTWITHSTANDING the apparent efforts of a few sensation-mongers to 
keep alive the recent proceedings of the Patrol Committee, and stir up 
further strife connected with the Patrol Service, we are assured that the 
whole matter involved in the recent inquiry has been so thoroughly in- 
vestigated and settled that there is nothing more to be done on the sub- 
ject but to let it rest. The sensation-mongers have been gnawing a file, 
and will be sorry for it. 

w * * 

Recent developments have shown that the “‘ preying band” have gone 
a step beyond the first announcement that their companies would not re- 
main in any agency with companies paying over fifteen per cent commis- 
sions. They now demand that as a condition of Staying in an agency 
with companies paying over fifteen per cent, that the latter shall give a 
written pledge not to pay over fifteen percent commission anywhere in 
the State. It won’t do that the company heretofore paying twenty per cent 
at Newburgh shall reduce commissions to fifteen per cent in that city, but 
itmust likewise agree that it won’t pay over fifteen per cent in Poughkeepsie, 
Albany, Utica, etc. The “ preying band” are having unexpected oppo- 
sition from some good-sized companies, and their lot is not a happy one. 
But the agents share their unhappiness, 


Ww 


AN insurance company devoted strictly to the re-insurance of other 
Companies’ tisks is somewhat of a novelty in this country. In 1879 a 
Paris re-insurance organization made its appearance over here, and not 
many weeks ago an English company, doing solely a re-insurance busi- 
ness, was admitted to New York State under favorable auspices. Thead- 
vent of these institutions might naturally have suggested the thought in 
the minds of some as to the practical value of re-insurance. Are there 
‘ny palpable benefits in insuring property for an amount in excess of the 





company’s insuring ability and then re-insuring the surplus or excessive 
risk? Experienced underwriters say Yes. The advantages of re-insur- 
ance have been thus summed up: It increases co-operation and decreases 
competition ; the paying of large losses by a single company adds to the 
reputation of that company; losses handled by one company diminish 
the cost of adjustment ; re-insurance allows the direct company to ease 
off part of its hazardous risks and relieves the assured from responsi- 
bility and embarrassment in negotiating with a score of competing organ- 
izations; increased amounts of insurance secures the fidelity and 
interest of agents through the greater profits to be derived therefrom. 
There is no extra expense in issuing large than in small policies, and 
because the insuring public prefer it, their wishes should be observed, pro- 
vided re-insurance be available. Re-insurance is as indispensable to in- 
telligent underwriting as the clearing house has proved itself to be to the 
banking interest. Both are necessities in an era of advanced civilization. 


* % *% 


THERE are altogether too many patent forms offered to the companies 
for their good. Some of our brokers have peculiar gifts in writing 
forms which touch new hazards or apply in some new-fangled way to 
risks which are either uninsurable under ordinary forms. or are covered. 
in some plan more favorable to the assured than to the companies by the 
mass of words in which the true intent is concealed. There are many 
companies which decline to entertain ‘‘ patent forms,” but there are others 
wherein these half-understood and half-mysterious forms are taken as 
eagerly as a baited hook by a hungry shark. 

* * e 

A RICKETTY shamble of a box factory, on Eleventh avenue, was lately 
insured at three per cent, because the offer was sandwiched in between 
some dwelling-house risks at fifteen cents for three years. It would make 
the rural agents’ hair stand on end if we were permitted to name the 
company guiltylof such conduct. 

« a @ 

NuMEROwus cancellations arising from surpluslines over stocks in hand 
are reported from the dry goods district. The companies are willing, but 
not over-anxious, to cancel desirable risks. 

* * * 


Ir has leaked out that several companies were applied to by a Broad- 
way broker a few days before the last vote to put the Tariff Association 
agreement into effect was taken, asking for special contracts to pay the 
former commissions for one year, and he stated very pointedly that several 
companies had accepted such overtures. The companies interested have 
placed themselves upon the record very emphatically in condemning such 
proposals as dishonorable on the part of the broker and companies. 











INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





Tue Gedania (Danzic) Sea and River Insurance Company has decided 
to pass their last dividend. 


THERE seems to be considerable jealousy and fear of American insurance 
enterprise, at the present time, in Germany as well as in England and 
France, 


Some of the German life insurance companies are sending out circulars 
promising five per thousand of insurance sum to any person procuring 
them policies. . 


Tue Cologne Concordia Life Insurance Company seems to have been 
successful with children’s tontine insurance. The mortality among 
insured children is not so great as among those that are not. 


THE causes and prevention of fires in cities are being attentively studied 
in Europe. After all, the great factors are seldom given that attention 
which they deserve. They are: the method of construction of the build- 
ings, the uses to which they are devoted, and the fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus. The difference between the general danger of fire to which some 
cities are exposed in comparison with others is sometimes very great, 
owing to differences again in all or a single one of the above factors. 
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German cities are thus being classified, and perhaps such a system may be 
practical in the old and non-progressive cities of the old world, but the 
rapidly changing state of things here would make such an attempt useless 
if even it were possible. 


A SMALL pamplet has appeared in Vienna under the title—rather a sug- 
gestive one—of ‘‘ Disappearance of the Premium, and the Re-insurers.” 
The author maintains that the equilibrium between premium and the danger 
risk must be again restored. 


A LAw is to be introduced in the Austrian Chambers by which the fire 
insurance companies will be compelled to contribute to the expenses of 
the fire department. The companies have hitherto voluntarily done so, 
but they will now be rated. 


Tue Germania (Stettin) has favored a few of its journalistic friends 
with extracts from the report for 1881. The total premiums amounted to 
9,540,573 marks, The insurance paid out amounted to 3,959,590 marks. 
The net surplus was 1,444,903 marks, and 972,043 marks were divided in 
dividends. ‘ 


THE Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company had 636,798 policies in force 
during 1881, the sum insured being 7,621,339,802 marks, and the pre- 
mium receipts were 22,367,786. The amount paid for fire losses was 
8,966,395 marks. There was aloss of 221,145 marks, or, reckoning inter- 
est, etc., there was a surplus of 183,333 marks, 


Tue Franco-Hungarian Insurance Company is being criticised by Aus- 
trian papers for combining a kind of lottery game with fire insurance. The 
Italian government has stopped French insurance companies from pursu- 
ing this business in Italy. The method in use in “ our own” lotteries, of 
advertising lucky winners, etc., were freely used. 


SPEAKING of the report of the New York Germania Life Insurance Com- 
pany in connection with a review of the source of profits of insurance 
companies in general, Wallmann’s Ver Zeil says that the divergencies 
between German and American methods are not to the disadvantage of the 
latter, and that not a single one of the German companies in Germany had 
attained such results after twenty-one years’ existence, 


A CODIFICATION of Japanese laws has been lately published in French. 
The part relating to incendiarism are rather Draconian, but, perhaps, 
necessary. Any person setting fire toa dwelling-house or building where 
persons are living is to be punished with death. Life imprisonment 
is the penalty for setting fire to other buildings. The death penalty is also 
provided for the setting on fire of boats, railroad cars, etc., when persons 
are in them, 





CORRESPONDECE. 


ALBANY. 

General Sharpe's Receivership Remedy, Amended, Passes the Assembly—A Bitter 
Fight Pro and Con the Interests of Receivers—Close Vote—The Life Insurance 
Capital Bill Ordered to a Third Reading in the Senate—The Foreign State- 
ment Bill Going Ahead. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OnE of the numerous bills in relation to the insurance receivers has 
passed the Assembly after a sharp contest. Some progress has therefore 
been made, but the passage of that bill in the Assembly does not make it 
certain that it will, or that any other will, become a law this session. The 
bill that has passed the Assembly is that introduced by General Sharpe 
and considerably changed by the Judiciary Committee. It makes the 
State Treasurer the official receiver of all insolvent insurance com- 
panies, establishing a bureau of insolvency in his office to look after the 
business, and wipes out all ofthe present receivers. This bill was reached 
on its final reading in the Assembly on last Friday. The moment that it 
was announced it was manifest that there was to be a bitter fight made 
upon it by those who had introduced other bills on the same subject, who 
insisted upon the recognition of their plan for managing the affairs of 
insolvent companies. It was to be a struggle between those who had 
devised plans for the benefit of having it said that their plan had been 
approved and their measure selected as the one to arrest the evils and 
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abuses of the present receiver system, with perhaps an eye to Protecti 
present receivers. Such proved to be the character of the contest and the 
vote on Mr, Sharpe’s bill. With two or three exceptions, all the Votes 
cast against were by those who have introduced or are interested ip some 
other bill in relation to receivers. This gave to Mr. Sharpe's measure 
strength on the supposition that the opposition was a mere personal ope. 
Whatever merits there may have been in the arguments presented against 
the bill, they were all lost sight of in the impression that it was a fight, not 
of merit, but of individual bills. 

The moment that the clerk announced the title of the bill, Mr, BR. 
Baker, the author of the bill reported by the special investigating @m. 
mittee, in an excited manner jumped to his feet, and seemed tobe anxious 
to impress upon the Assembly that General Sharpe had committed an ag 
of impertinence for presuming to introduce a bili on the receivers when q 
committee had been appointed to investigate and take care of the whole 
subject. His manner and mode of argument against the bill revived the 
stories in circulation at the time of the appointment of the special com. 
mittee, that Henry J. Cullen managed to secure a majority of the committe 
as he desired, and that with the announcement of the committee the 
receivers had already won their fight. The action of Mr. Baker and tha 
of his associates on the committee were somewhat indicative that they 
had made an arrangement of some kind with the receivers, and the objec 
tion to Mr. Sharpe’s bill was that it interfered with or upset this arrange 
ment. 

Mr. Baker moved to recommit the bill to the Judiciary Committee with 
instructions to strike out the enacting clause, and for half an hour 
denounced Mr. Sharpe's bill. He could not see why the geatleman from 
Ulster (Mr. Sharpe) should present a bill of this kind and pressit upon the 
House when he knew that a special committee had been appointed to 
investigate receivers and report a bill. If this is to be the way matters are 
to be conducted, why is it that members are placed upon a special com. 
mittee, taken away from the business of the House and from their homes 
on Saturdays to conduct the investigation, There was no encouragement, 
if the duties assigned to them is to be usurped by some other member 
when the committee is absent. That appeared to be his grievance, and 
the objections to the bill. Mr. Baker further insisted that one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the special committee appointed to investigate the receiver 
ship abuses was to suggest some remedial legislation. He appreciated the 
impatience of members to secure legislation to correct those abuses, but 
he desired to call the attention of the House to a bill which had been pre- 
sented by the special committee. He had been appointed by the commit- 
tee to examine all the bills on the subject. After a careful comparison of 
the different propositions a bill had been drawn which embodied the best 
features of all the bills, together with the points suggested by the investi- 
gations of the committee. The committee thought Mr. Sharpe’s bill was 
not ore which should become a law. The people would not give its 
approval to a bill which created a new and powerful bureau. The billis 
an absolute failure as a remedial measure. The committee have found 
that the great defect in existing laws is the fact that the creditors have no 
right to any control over the funds of the companies, except through a 
class of lawyers known as interveners. The Sharpe bill removes even 
that protection, by doing away with the interveners. Mr. Sharpe waited 
patiently for Mr. Baker to conclude, and the moment that he did, went 
for him in a fierce manner. He denied that the special committee was 
instructed to prepare a bill, or that it had a patent on this question. That 
committee was appointed on account of the awakening of public sentiment 
and a demand that some action should be taken. He waited some time, 

heard rumors that the receivers expected the whole afiair would end 
suit them—be a little storm, all blow over and they come out undisturbed. 

Since the present evils are more the outcome of the failure of the Legit 
lature to act in the past in providing proper restriction and regulations for 
receivers than anything else, he was determined that this body should not 
adjourn until it had an opportunity to act on a bill to regulate and provide 
a more economical mode of winding up of insolvent insurance companies. 
The bill before them was prepared with great care. It was a radical 
measure, designed to go right to the root of the difficulty. It broke up 
and wiped out a vicious system under which the present abuses arose. It 
seeks to’ save from the wrecks what there is left of the broken companies 
and have it distribnted among the policyholders and creditors, instead of 
all being swallowed by receivers and lawyers. Since its introduction 
several more bills have turned up, and it isa little singular that all of them, 
even that of Mr. Baker, deals gingerly with the present receivers, with 2 
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desire not to hurt or disturb them ; to do something to appease 
the public without interfering with the plans of existing receivers. 
The bill which the gentleman {Mr. Baker) has made so much fuss over as 
the work of the special committee does not reach the evils. It makes the 
Insurance Superintendent the temporary receiver in case of insolvent 
nsurance companies, and the Bank Superintendent the temporary receiver 
in case of broken savings banks. It then applies the old cumbersome 
machinery of the bankrupt law under which the creditors are seldom ever 
known to secure any of the proceeds of a bankrupt estate. It provides 
for notices to be sent out to policyholders to attend meetings. The sharp 
lawyer in the city gets these notices, sends them, if you please, to some 
policyholder in a back town of St. Lawrence, or other remote sections, of 
the State, or to the policyholder in the far West, whose expenses in 
attending the meeting might amount to more than his claim. Under such 
circumstances it is the sharp lawyer who controls their meetings. In the 
first place, it is contrary to good morals or public policy to allow the 
official who supervises the action of a corporation, an official whose exam- 
ination and report of a company is the basis of declaring it insolvent, to 
be made the receiver when so declared. That is what Mr. Baker’s bill 
does, and is wrong in principle. After the company gets into the tem- 
porary receiver’s hands the door is opened by other provisions for all the 
intervening lawyers and harpies of the country, If that bill could only 
become a law, the intervening lawyers ought to hold a jubilee to celebrate 
the great harvest in store for them, He could well believe that Mr. 
Baker’s bill was made up from all the other bills, for it is a hodge-potch. 
He closed by moving the previous question, which prevented Mr. Baker 
replying, except by a short explanation of hisvote. The Assembly passed 
the bill by a vote of sixty-six to fifteen, there being a slim House. In the 
fifteen negative votes were the five members of the special committee and 
those who have introduced bills on the same subject. Mr. Sharpe had a 


manifest 


- narrow escape ; his bill required sixty-five votes to pass it. It got sixty- 


six—one vote to spare, 

The Assembly adjourned immediately upon the announcement of the 
result, without taking action on either Mr. Breen’s or Mr. Chamberlin’s 
bills on the same subject, which are awaiting their final reading in 
order. The Baker bill, reported and approved by the special committee, 
referred to in the discussion by both Mr. Baker and Mr. Sharpe, was set 
down asa special order for consideration in the Assembly on last Wed- 
nesday, but it was superseded by other business, which the joint rules 
give precedence. Mr. Baker secured the order of the House to consider 
it on last Thursday afternoon, but the debate on the Catholic Protectory 
appropriation superseded it that day, and Mr. Baker was smarting under 
these defeats of his plans to get his bill ahead when Mr. Sharpe’s came 
up for final reading. It was, as he supposed, a life and death struggle 
with his measure. He made a bold fight and got worsted. 

Before this last struggle was reached in the Assembly, Mr. Baker had 
had prevailed upon Senator Pitts to introduce his (the Baker) bill in the 
Senate and become its champion there, Mr. Pitts did introduce it, and in 
a short explanation had it referred to the Committee of the Whole, with- 
out reference to a standing committee. Mr. Baker, in the discussion in the 
Assembly, undertook to impress upon the members that his bill w2s the 
favorite in the Senate, by the fact that it was sent on introduction there 
to the Committee of the Whole. This point was not available long, for 
during the time that Mr. Baker was making his remarks, Senator F. 
Lansing introduced Mr. Sharpe’s and Mr. Hunt's bill on the receivers in 
the Senate. They were sent to the Judiciary Committee, when Senator 
Pitts moved that the Baker bill which he, Pitts, had introduced, be also 
sent to that committee in order that they may all be considered together 
and the best plan adopted. Since the action of the Assembly, Mr. 
Sharpe's bill goes to the Senate and the Senate Committee in a double 
form, the last with the approval of the Assembly, which none of the others 
have gotas yet. How the struggle will come out between these measures 
it is difficult to determine. It is hot certain but that all will be defeated 
in the scramble for particular measures. If that can only be the outcome 
the receivers will be happy. Mr. Baker proposes to make another effort 
for his bill in the Assembly during this week, while Mr. Breen’s and Mr. 
Chamberlin’s bills will come up in their regular order to-morrow, or third 
reading. 

The life insurance tax bill, which was set down by a two-third vote for 
consideration in Committee of the Whole last Thursday, was superseded 
by other business, and no known day for its discussion has been fixed. 

The Senate has passed and sent to the Assembly Mr. Kiernan’s bill 





authorizing fire insurance companies and joint stock associations to write 
risks against loss or damage by wind or storms. 

Mr. Russell’s bili requiring all life insurance companies hereafter 
Started to have a paid-up capital of a halfa million before they can 
commence to do business in this State, has been ordered to third reading 
in the Senate. 

Both of Mr. Raines’ bills amending the county co-operative fire insur- 
ance law have been ordered to third reading in the Assembly. One 
amends chapter 287 of the laws of 1879 and the other amends chapter 397 
of the laws of 1880, seeks to give to town companies and county co-op- 
erative organizations like insurance powers. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading the bill to prevent the pub- 
lication or rendering of statements of foreign fire insurance companies, 
other than statements of their assets and business done in the United 
States. The bill was amended to correspond to the like bill considered 
last week in the Senate, and made to apply to all classes of foreign insur- 
ance companies. The like bill in the Senate has been recommitted for a 
hearing, on motion of Mr. Kieraan, who made it on application of the 
firm of Shipman, Barlow and Company. They are to appear this week. 

The adtocates of the bill to repeal the beneficiary association act of 
last year were defeated in their efforts to advance their bill in the Assem- 
bly during last week, as were also those who are trying to pass the bill 
amending that statute in the interest of the Order of Chosen Friends, of 
Indiana, to allow it to do business on the endowment plan. The efforts 
to advance the bill in the Assembly were defeated, and the Senate became 
sufficiently conscience-stricken to recall a like bill passed in that body 
and reconsider the vote. There is some hope that the law of last year 
will not be interfered with. ° 

The Assembly Committee on Insurance has reported four bills adversely, 
and the Assembly has adopted the report, killing the bills for this session. 
The bills thus killed are as follows: 

First—Mr. Breen’s bill, introduced on Febuary 21, which provides that 
in a suit for the recovery on a breach of promise of a policy of insurance, 
the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover the amount of cash premiums 
without any reduction from ccunter claims, 

Second—The bill introduced by Mr. Van Allen, February 22, to repeal 
chapter 463 of the laws of 1882, prohibiting the courts to entertain juris- 
diction of action on policies in certain cases, 

Third—The bill introduced by Mr. Cullen, in March, relative to the use 
of proxies in the election of life insurance companies trustees, making 
them invalid except for one election. 

Fourth—The bill introduced by M. Catlin, and given in my letter of 
last week, requiring the Lloyds and similar associations and partner- 
ships to come under the same restrictions as are provided for insurance 
companies. 

The first two bills named above are given on page 103 of THE SPECTA 
TOR of March 2. The third, or the proxy bill, is found on page 149 of 
THE SPECTATOR of March 30. 

The special committee having examined Judge Westbrook, has, it is 
understood, concluded its labors of taking testimony, and will now settle 
down to making its report. It has not discovered any new facts or brought 
to light anything that was not known before. It has, however, brought 
out under oath the stories that have been published by the press over and 
over again. Now comes the question whether any remedy will be applied 
or not. RANDOLPH. 


ALBANY, May 8, 1882. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


The Misused Talents of Fesse Fames—The Hamburg-Madgeburg's Departure— 
An Insurance Manager for Leavenworth, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Since the untimely ‘‘ removal” of Jesse James, the terror of the Mis- 
souri Valley, I can now see where a splendid opportunity has been lost 
and where he could have been utilized to a most profitable advantage. 
What a magnificent insurance bandit Jesse would have made! I should 
have made him general traveling solicitor for my company at an extrava- 
gant salary, and given him his adopted State of Missouri in which to pursue 
the avocation of pillaging policies, and he would have proved the most 
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expert gatherer and piratical pilferer of first-class risks on earth. Instead 
of being a reckless brigand and a dare-devil of a train robber, he would 
become a modest, peaceful, esthetic adjuster, and a soothing policy man- 
ipulator. He could have “ persuaded” the entire population of his State 
to insure in his company at any sort of rate. And what a successful 
adjuster he would have made! For instance, Mr. P. Q. Smith’s dwelling 
being insured in his company for say $1000, is entirely destroyed by fire. 
A total loss is the result. It would require $1500 to rebuild. Jesse 
promptly presents himself with prepared proofs, and says to Mr. Smith : 
“P.Q., sign these ’ere proofs and receipts, and don’t be all summer 
about it, and here’s my draft on the company for $216.37; don’t say a 
word—no back talk—good morning.” Thus everything would be done 
with ease, grace, neatness and brevity, and without the usual flummery 
and ordinary ceremony and nonsense so disagreeably common in such 
cases made and provided. 

The re-insurance of the Hamburg-Madgeburg, created a slight sensation 
with the insurance fraternity. The company hada cool reception from 
the beginning, and it was handled with a good deal of doubt and insin- 
cerity. There is much sympathy expressed for John Virchow, the com- 
pany’s special agent for the West, who had worked like a slave for the 
company and had succeeded by hard work in securing a business of no 
mean proportions in his field. He is an intelligent special, an accom- 
plished gentleman, and richly deserves all the good things in the busi- 
ness. Col. Koch, the Western manager, has many warm friends in the 
West; who regret the early demise of the company on his account, as he 
had made himself very popular with his agents. 

It is now reported that among the other numerous luxuries vouchsafed 
to our city, the local fraternity is to be burdened with a manager. Thisis 
a feature signalizing metropolitan insurance distinction, as none butcities 
with wealthy populations can enjoy such extravagant ornaments. Well, 
if we have got to have one, send us a long-haired, zsthetical cuss, with 
eye-glasses, a cane and a clear conscience. His honesty must be of vir- 
yin purity, as we have none but honest men to deal with out here, which 
is a strong argument against the entirely too utterly utter expensive futility 
of inaugurating the managerial system. 

Havens Brothers, whose mill and elevator burned last March, will re- 
build a larger and more commodious mill, with perhaps a capacity of 500 
barrels per day. The companies interested in their loss ate paying slowly. 

LEAVENWORTH, Vay 7, 1882. GEORGE. 





CHICAGO. 

Difficulties Among Detroit Local Underwriters Settled by a Committee from Chicago 
—The ‘' Osborne” Insurance Paid—The Movement to Squelch the Brokers—A 
Local Company Not Living Up to its True Colors—Agency Changes and General 
Notes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

For some time past trouble has been brewing in the Detroit local board. 
A disruption was threatened. A committee representing the “ Union” 
companies visited Detroit this week for the purpose of adjusting matters. 
The committee consisted of George M. Lyon, of the Home; C. F. Mul- 
lias, of the Commercial Union ; Daniel C. Osmun, of the Imperial and 
Northern ; E. W. Lyman, of the New York Alliance, and Frank Van 
Voorhis, of the British America, The difficulty was adjusted by all the 
agents, except two, signing a compact similar to that in force at Kansas 
City and other Western cities. A manager will be appointed by the 
‘*Union,” who will have full charge ef rates and policy-forms and all 
other matters on which agents are liable to think differently. This makes 
no less than a dozen cities and towns in the West where compacts of this 
kind are in force. They seem to work very satisfactorily and do away 
with rate-cutting and other abuses. 

The insurance on the Osborne Reaper Works, which burned last fall, 
was paid this week. It amounted to $157,000. The company: contested 
this claim for some time, alleging that the loss was crooked. After con- 
siderable sparring between Mr. Osborne, the owner, and the companies, a 
basis of settlement was agreed upon and the first of May appointed as the 
date of payment of the claim. Nothing has yet been done to squelch the 
brokers. The leaders in the proposed movement are working quietly and 
very little has been divulged, but we think there is good ground for the 
assertion that the brokers’ lease of life is not very long. 
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Your correspondent has recently come across a business circular of the 
Western Fire, Marine and Plate-Glass Insurance Company, of Chicago, 
an institution but recently heard of, which states that ‘‘ this company has 
now been in operation since 1869, during which time it has issued Policies,” 
The company is said in the same document to have a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars. F. M. Fox and W. A. Lowell, the active Managers 
are old insurance brokers. A letter addressed to Auditor Swigent, a 
Springfield, elicited the fact that the company has gotten hold of an old 
special charter, issued in 1869, and the present concern, instead of being 
fourteen years old, has had an existence of but a few weeks. The laws of 
Illinois on the subject of plate-glass insurance are very stringent, re. 
quiring the actual possession of $100,000 in good securities, which can be 
converted into cash at once by any company before it attempts to doa 
plate-glass insurance business. 

Col. G. H. Koch, who has been manager of the Western department of 
the Hamburg-Magdeburg since its organization, and was previously con. 
nected with the old Magdeburg Fire, has gone into the steamship busi. 
ness. He is agent of the Thingvalla line. 

Captain James Ayars, who has been local agent of the Phcenix, of 
Hartford, since its return to Chicago, has, on account of a press of busi. 
ness, taken into partnership his son, Charles R. Ayars. The business 
will be conducted under the firm-name of James Ayars & Co. Charlie, 
the new partner, is a smart, active young man, who will do his part of the 
business well. We know him well enough for that. 
who does things by halves. 

An Associated Press despatch, dated Columbus, O., May 4, says that 
Superintendent Moore has refused to relicense the National Life Insurance 
Company of United States, located in this city. The reasons given are 
substantially those put forth by Commissioner Clarke, of Massachusetts, 
last year, and Superintendent Fairman, of New York, some little time ago. 
The officials of the various States are, one by one, becoming convinced as 
to the real methods of this company. Superintendent Moore refuses to 
relicense the company unless it submits to a rigid examination. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the conduct of a certain gen- 
tleman, connected with the insurance business here, who advertised for a 
lady copyist in his office. We think that the gentleman was entirely 
honestin his intentions, and that the publication of a column editorial by 
a local insurance paper to-day was unjust and uncalled for. It showsthat 
charity is not a part of its editor’s make-up, besides giving evidence of 
malice toward the gentleman in question. 

While S. M. Moore & Co. still continue as agents of the Lion Fire In- 
surance Company, R. W. Hosmer, late Chicago agent of the Connecticut 
Fire Insurance Company, has been appointed to be an additional agent of 
that popular English company in the metropolitan city of the West. 

Cuicaco, May 6, 1882. DELTA, 


He is not a man 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


CINCINNATI COFFEE COMPANY vs. 
COLUMBUS. 


{To THE Epitor or THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE HOME, OF 


In the issue of THE Specraror on the 27th ultimo I noticed in the 
correspondence from Cincinnati that a verdict had been obtained against 
the Home Insurance Company in the case of the Cincinnati Coffee Com- 
pany versus this company on a policy of $1500. Like all well-organized 
insurance papers, you, of course, wanted to get the news first to the 
community, but I beg to assure you that if you had waited a few days 
later. you would have got the true animus of the affair. I quote from 
a Cincinnati paper of the 29th, which is as follows: “In the trial of the 


| case of the Cincinnati Coffee Company against the Home Insurance Com- 


pany, of Columbus, a couple of weeks ago, in the Supreme Court, it was 
announced in our columns that a victory had been gained by the Coffee 
Company, as the jury rendered a verdict in its favor. The insurance 
company, however, moved to set aside the verdict and dismiss the action. 
Judge Harmon this morning granted the same and dismissed the petition, 
so that at present the insurance company has the best of it.” All we have 
to say in connection with this matter is, tally one for the condition in out 
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which is the same as all other companies have, viz.: ‘‘ No suit 
tion at law shall be instituted or maintained against the insurance 
ch until an appraisement or award as to the loss or damage shall 
gl had, and the amount thereof so determined.” Of course, you 
if] understand that with no explanation given a slight injustice might 
sh this company by the publication of the fact that a judgment had 
been returned in the case by the jury. From the outset, while opposing 
many of the underwriters’ interest in the matter, we have known all the 
time that our position was right according to the laws of the State of Ohio. 
All we ask of you is to give the same general information with this ex- 
n that you gave in your Cincinnati letter of recent date. 
J. B. HALL, President. 


policies, 


planatio 
Cotvaaus, O., May 5, 1882. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Hariford Life and Annuity Finds an Advocate. 


Ir is not many years ago that Elizur Wright, actuary and formerly 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, was known as a fierce denouncer and 
enemy of co-operative assessment life insurance, himself manuf cturing the word 
“coduperative,” as a synonym of cc-operative, as applied to that system. What- 
ever may be said of Mr. Wright's abilities and qualities, his public life has not 
been altogether consistent. Mr. Wright has recently come out in ‘‘an open 
letter,” averring his belief in ard support of the co-operative safety fund business 
of the Hartford Life and Annuity Company. James G. Batterson, president of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, forcibly comments on Mr. Wright's position 
as follows in a recent number of The Hartford Courant: 

Elizur Wright, of Boston, ac uary and ex-Insurance Commissicner of Massa- 
chusetts, has once more sold the weight of his name and professional influence in 
support of the co-operative assessment business of the Hartford Life and Annuity 
Company. The price paid forthe transaction does not appear to outsiders, but 
that itisstrictly a business aftair, bought and paid for at its value for an advertising 
card, is well understood. : i ) 

Mr, Wright's careful avoidance of every question at issue touching the business 
of the Hartford Life and Annuity Company is somewhat amusing to th se who 
understand the subject and know the man. Mr. Wright's dictum upon questions 
of pure mathematics is entitled to respect, but his patent system for the business 


management of a life insurance company has never found a good market, and | 


probably never will. Soured against the whole >}! of life insurance managers, 
because they decline to pay a royalty for the use of his patent schemes, he retali- 
ates by giving his name to the most insecure and pernicious dev:ces by which men 
can be entrapped and deceived, by the captivating bait of life insurance. In aid 
of this business Mr. Wright says, in italics - 

“ Tam fully convinced that the charges, whether against the plan or the company, 
rest on pure imagination, if not jealousy and envy." ~ 

The charges against the company are: 

First—False pretences, in pretending as a life insurance company to do the 
business of insurance under certificates of membership, which certificates are so 
artfully drawn as to avoid any liability on the part of the company for any insur- 
ance whatever, 

Second—False pretences, in publicly advertising that the members have a 
“ safety fund’’ which is not only an absolute security for the sum insured, but 
which wiil make the policies or certificates ‘‘safe as a national bank bill” and 
“ self-sustaining after five years.” 

Third—False pretences, in the claim that the company can afford to give the 
public insurance at a less rate than any of the old companies which keep a reserve 
for their contracts. 

Fourth—False pretences, in claiming that the expenses of management under 
this system are ] gs than by any other system. 

Fifth—Deceiving ‘he old policyholders by changing regular policies which the 
. —peny was bound to pay into safety fund certificates which the members are 

jound to pay. 

Sixth—Concealing from the public the fact that the company’s franchise has been 
leased to one H. P. Duclos under a guaranty of $6doo per year, and that all mem- 
bership fees go into the pockets of Duclos and his agents. 

Seventh—Having the most harsh and unjust system ot forfeiting policies which 
has ever been practiced by any company. 

All these and other charges were well known to Mr. Wright when he took the 
contract of making a good advertising card for the company; but he does not 
pretend to answer any one of them, as he should have dove, and would have done 
ithe could. The charges, therefore, will stand until they can be shown by Ball 
¢r bis champions to be untrue. Mr. Wright says that this system is ‘‘a plan of 
pure insurance, payable by equitable assessment after the actual loss in the ratio of 
th+ natural premiums.” 

We reply to this by saying that it is not ‘‘ pure insurance,” nor any other kind 
of insurance, and to this fact we have already had the admissions and testimony 
of Mr, Ball, secretary, and the Hon. A. P. Hyde, of counsel for the company. 
We Say also that under this system there can be no equitable assessment after the 
ac'ual loss based upon the ratio of natural premiums, nor upon any other sound 
basis, for the members can pay or not pay, as they please, and as thereis no 
Security whatever for payment, in the ratio of natural premiums, nor in any other 
Way, every loss paid will be upon a different basis. Youth and old age cannot be 
congregated under this system with any show of fairness to the young, and the 
difference in the rate of assessment does not compensate for the inequaliti s of age, 
condition and want of security. 

Mr. Wright says further that ‘‘ the acquisition of a number of members with a 
safety fund makes the payment of the full face of the certificate as sure as it can 

in any existing company, if not more so.” 
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This statement cannot be justified by Mr. Wright from any other existing fact 
than the sum he was paid for making it; for the ‘‘ safety fund” to which he 
refers is not a ‘‘safety fund” in any sense whatever. What little there is of it 
belongs to the company and not to the members;; it is not available for any pur- 
pose until after five years and not then unless it amounts to $300,000, and then 
only for the payment of “ future dues and assessments,"’ every dollar of which goes 
to the —— Not one dollar of this pre'ended safe'y fund is available under 
any possible circumstance for ‘‘the payment of the full face of the certificate,” 
nor, indeed, for any deficiency under an assessment made for the a eg of such 
certificate. If Mr. Wright read the conditiors of the certificates he knew all this, 
but nevertheless he deliberately crédits this fund with a quality which he knew it 
did rot possess, and declared that those who exposed the shameful hypocrisy of 
this safety fund business were guilty of a ‘‘ malicious libel.” 

At this point the learned actuzry makes an excursion from his subject to say 
that “‘ the surrender charge made by the most honestly managed company working 
on the RESERVE PLAN has always been the reverse of equitable,” and makes 
this broad and untrue assertion with the same breath by which he sends out an 
endorsement of a system where every policy is forfeited by failure to pay any 
assessment, or twenty-five cents as dues on the first of each and every month. 

He continues his excursion by saying that the ‘‘ forfeitures '’ made by companics 
working the ‘' reserve flan"’ amounts practically to the ‘‘ robbery of a class of 
people who can least afford to be robbed,” ard he says this, knowing that there is 
not ‘a respectable company in the country doing business on the reserve plan whose 
life policies are not absolutely non-forfeitable after three years. 

Referring to the registers of the Hartford Life and Annuity Company, he says 
that ‘since January, 1880, the company has issued to 12,136 persons certificates 
amounting to $34,706.000, and that $27,205.500 are still in force on 9325 lives. 
These figures do not quite agree wi h the sw: rn statements made by the officers of 
the company to the insurance committee, but, admitting them to be correct for 
present purposes, they do nct justify the statement further on, that ‘‘the persist- 
ence of the members has been greater than in the first three years of the most 
ag pny companies on the old plan.” 

e are also informed that out of 34,706 certificates issued, only 6800 made any 
contribution to the sc-called safety fund, which is rather a large vote to show that 
the members themselves have nv faith in the system, but pay dues and assessments 
for a time to see how the thing works, and gamble on the chances, but that they do 
not believe the impudent claim of the officers and agents, that the safety-fund 
— the certificates ‘‘ as safe as a rational bank bill,’ is clearly shown by these 

gures. ° 

Mr. Wright informs us also that ‘‘ the contribution for expenses of management 
is definite, fixed, known from the start, and not unreasonable,” but he does not 
show us why the amount to be paid by the company on a death-claim should not 
also ‘‘ be known from the start,"" and made “‘ fixed and definite"; everything the 
company is to receive is fixed and defi: ite, but everything it has to gay is indefini'e, 
depending entirely upon voluntary contributions, and thisis what the eminent ac- 
tuary calls ‘‘ pure insurance.” 

Expenses ‘‘ not unreasonable” ; twenty-five cents a month on 27,205 cer ificates 
amounts to $81,615 per annum for office expenses. Each cerificate for $1000 
which becomes a loss by the death of a member, imposes a tax of ten cents each 
upon all the certificates in force, as the cost of co'lection, which shows that it costs 
all of the members (if all pay) $3 720.50 to pay $1000, in addition to the annual 
dues. Will Mr. Wright kinaly inform the publ c if these figures are inc: rrect ? 

The sworn report to the Insurance Department, January 1, 1882, made by the 
Hartford Life and Annuity Company, was in these words : 
fe Cash received for payments to the company upon its co-operative certificates, $256,- 
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Cash paid for claims arising from the co-operative certificates, $117,540.60.” 
Assume then the ni mber of certificates January 1 to have been 27,000, which 
is 205 less than the number stated by Mr. Wright to have been in force April 14, 
and assume also that the entire ‘dues of $3.00 per year on each certificate are in- 
cluded in the above receipts, then by adding $5.00 admission fee on 34,706 certifi- 
cates, all of which goes to Contractor Duclos and his agents, and we have the cost 
to the whole membership of each $1000 paid as a loss, thus: $246,641.63 added to 
$173,530 —— $430,171.63, the sum which it has cost the members to get $117,- 
540.60, or about three dc llars and fifty cents owt for every dollar received, no account 
being made of the charge of ten cents upon each certificate as the cost of collection, 
and yet Mr. Wright says ‘‘ the expenses are not unreasonable.” 

We are dea’ing with a system of business which Mr. Wright calls ‘‘ pure insur- 
ance,” but which we believe to be a d'sgraceful imposition and highly prejudicial to 
the State of Connecticut, which has hitherto wcn and and maintained an honorable 
credit by the business of legitimate insurance. 

Mr. Wright's claim that all of the agents of this remarkable company are the 
agents of the members and not of the company, and that it is therefore ‘‘ uncon- 
stitutional "’ for any State to meddle with them, is a question for the United States 
Supreme Court which we leave to him and it. 

In conclusion we beg leave to inform the gentleman from Massachusetts, that 
our objections to the methods, pretences and practices of thiscompany do not rest 
on ‘‘ pure imagination,” but on pure facts, which he is at liberty to disprove, if he 
can. Moreover, we are neither ‘‘ jealous’ nor ‘* envious " of acompany which has 
already been banished from nearly all the great States of the Union, and for whose 
agents and officers, if attempting to do business in the State of Massachusetts, 
the Commissioner has already offered a reward for information which will lead to 
their detection and ccnviction. As an advertising card Mr. Wright's letter is a 
success ; but his actuarial contract to justify all the pretences of the Hartford Life 
and Annuity Company he had better let out to some younger man, unless the thing 
goes down on his hands before he can conclude his contract. 

J. G. BATTERSON, 





Plate Glass Insurance. 


OBJECTION has long been made that the “ Lloyds ” Plate Glass Insur- 
ance Association was not conforming to the laws of New York State in regard to 
insurance corporations. This company or association has claimed that it was not 
amenable to the laws of the State, inasmuch as it was not a1 incorporation, 
an asssociation or a partnership, but that it consisted of individual underwriters, 
each assuming to himself an equal portion of each risk written. Efforts have 
been made at various times to legislate upon this subject, and in July, last 
year, a law was passed which was supposed to be sufficient to bring this association 
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within the operation of the law. The ‘‘ Lloyds” maintained, however, that 
individual underwri'ing was outside the pale of State legislation. Recently the 
attention of Hon. John McKeon, District Attorney of New York City, was called to 
the fact that the ‘‘ Lloyds"’ was still doing business ‘in defiance of that law, and 
upon consultation with the Insurance Superintendent, Charles G. Fairman, it was 
decided to bring suit against the ‘* Lloyds” to compel it to comply with the law; 
that is to say, to compel it to make a deposit with the Insurance Department to 
secure the policyholders, to pay taxes like other insurance corporations, and to be 

in all respects subject to the Insurance Departmert of the State. The managers 
ct the ‘‘ Lloyds” were notified that a suit was at out to be commenced against them, 
and this led to negotiations between the District Attorney, the Insurance Super- 
intendent and the ‘‘ Lloyds.’’ The result is that the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance 
Association has determined to be incorporated as a plate glass insurance organiza- 
tion, The following is the agreement entered into between the Insurance Super- 
intendent and the manager of the ‘‘ Lloyds: "’ 


STATE OF NEW YORK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, May 4, 1882. 


Mr. Beemer proposes to go to work at once, and in good faith undertake ‘o 
form a corporation for the purpose of conducting the business of plate glass insur- 
ance, in the expectation of consummating the work within sixty days. In consid- 
e ation of this understanding the Department will advise or ask the District 
Attorney of New York to hold these proceedings in abevanc> for that time, and 
when such corpcration shall have been formed and complied with the laws, the 
Department will ask the District Attorney to quash all proceedings. 

(Signed) CHARLES G, FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 


I agree to the foregoing. 


(Signed) 
J.G. BEEMER. 


Great Fire at Racine, Wis. 


Last Friday night, Racine, Wis., was visited by a disastrous confla- 
gration, which burned over seven blocks in the business portion of the town, 
destroying over fifty buildings. The total loss will aggregate about $6 0,000, and 
the insurance companies wil lose over $200,000. This is the third conflagration 
ia Wisconsin this spring, and without another loss this year, Wisconsin business 
for 1882 will show a heavy balance on the wrong side of the ledger. 

The following is a list of the insurance, as currect as could be obtained through 
the Chicago office of THE SPECTATOR late Saturday night: Underwriters, of 
New York, $34,950; Pacenix, of New York, $21,600; Continental, $16,300; Mil- 


waukee Mechanics, $12,509; Fire Association, $11,700; North British, $10,000 ; ° 


Home, $10,000; Connecticut, $9000; London aid Liverpool and Globe, $9000; 
Northwestern National, $9700; Hartford, $8000; Sp ingfield, $8500; Imperial and 
Northern, $7000; Queen, $8500; AEtna, $9000; Insurance Company of North 
America, $7500; Concordia, $6000; Westchester, $5500; Niagara, $7800; Man- 
hattan, $4500 ; American, New Jersey, $3500; Star, $4000; Western, $5075 ; 
American of Pennsylvania, $4000; Commercial Union, $3000; Franklin, $3000; 
London Assurance Corporati-n, $3500; Girard, $2500; National, $2600; Royal, 
$4000; Glens Falls, $2500; Bri ish America, $2500; Rochester-German, $2000; 
Buftalo-German, $1000; German, Freeport, $1000; Merchants, New Jersey, 
$3000; Howard, $2000; Traders, $1000; Mercantile, $15c0o; Hamburg, of 
Magdeburg, $500. 


Judge Westbrook Before the Investigating Committee. 


JUDGE WESTBROOK was examined by the Assembly Insurance Com- 
mittee on Receiverships iast Saturday. His testimony occupied considerable time, 
and was practically a summing up ofall previous tes imony taken by the committee, 
for reference was made to the aftairs of all the defunct life companies with which 
the Judge had come in contact since his election to the Supreme Court. The 
witness’ statement as to the appointment of receivers by him did not differ ma- 
t rially fom what John Kel'y and cthers had testified. In regard to his giving 
orders for certain appointments at high salaries and the paying of bills alleged to 
be excessive, Judge Westbrook said that when the Superintendent of Insurance 
applied to him to pay a bill which he had already audited and declared to be 
correct, it was not for him (Wes‘brook) to say that the charges were excessive. 
He had plenty of business to attend to, and had no spare time to hunt for facts 
regarding excessive charges for services in defunct life companies. When asked 
regarding the appointment of his son as referee in a Continental Life matter, the 
Judge said: ‘‘ While never in my life have I in any case put my son forward, or 
endeavored to thrust him into prominence—while I have never sel-cied him from 
among several contestants or applicants for a position—yet on the application of 
all parties interested in a case where I thought him competent to serve I should 
never and have never done him the injustice to refuse him the appointment.” 
Touching the appointment of a receiver for the Continental, Judge Westbrook 
confessed: ‘‘I will not say that I was entirely controlled in my appointment of 
O’Neill by Mr. Kelly's preference and intercession, but it very greatly influenced 
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me. When I left him I had not made up my mind positively. My CONVErSAtion 
with the man himself afterward decided it.” 

Q.—Did you know that Wingate & Cul'en would be O'Neill's counse} when 
you made the appointment? A.—No, but rather thought so, 

Q.—Did ycu know it in the case of Fish? A.—No, but I suspected it, 

Q.—Or in that of Laurence? A.—I thought they wou!d. 

Q.—Why? A.—Because Wingate & Cullen so strongly advised those appoint. 
ments. 

Q.—It has been said that Judge Donohue strongly influenced your Selections. 
is it true? A.—Well, no, sir. I think the Judge is an able man. ’ 

Q.—Were you accustomed to consult him? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you consult him in the case of O'Neill? A.—Well, he was in his office 
when I came up from Mr. Kelly's office, and I think I went in to speak with him, 

Q.—But did you consult him? A.—I think I did--I think I did; yes, it would 
be so natural, you know. 

Having been asked to state his views as to altering the law regarding receiver. 
ships, Judge Westbrook thought that when a corporation became insolvent he 
could not see how its estate could be adminis‘ered upon except by the courts, 
The idea had occurred to him that the General Term of the Supreme Cowt might 
set aside a certain number of men from whom reccivers might be appointed, The 
compensation of receivers should also be limited by the General Term of the 
Supreme Court, so that the salary of these gentle men should be fixed. The com. 
pensation of intervening counsel, he thought, should also be either fixed by law or 
refe red for adjustment to the General Term of tte Supreme Court. These ideas 
were merely suggestive. 

It is thought by the chairman that no more sittings of the Investigating 
Committee are necessary. 


May Removals. 


THE following is about the most complete list obtainable of the 
insurance removals in New York during the past two weeks: Guarantee Com. 
pany of North America to 178 Broadway; Fire Insurance Association to 52 
William street; Fidelity and Casualty to 179 and 181 Broadway; Mechanics Fite, 
of Brooklyn, to 164 Broadway; Brooklyn Life to 20 Nassau street; Travelers 
to 173 Broadway ; Buffalo Fire, J. T. Baker, agent, to 53 William street; Phenix 
Fire, of London, to 67 Wall street; Norwich Union to 67 Wall street; Lamarto 
5 and 7 Dey street; North German Fire, from front to rear of 202 Broadway; 
Wes‘ern, of Toronto, from 52 William street to 67 Wall street; Glover & Co. to 
61 William street ; Pell, Wallack & Co. to 165 Broadway. 


Massachusetts’ Four Per Cent Tax on Foreign Companies, 


THE features of the bill before the Legislature of Massachusetts for 
doubling the tax on premiums of companies of foreign countries are thus clearly 
s‘ated by a Boston representative of a foreign company who was interviewed by a 
local reporter : ; 

The system of taxation of insurance companies in this State, according to the 
statutes of '73 and ‘78, is as follows: ‘The home offices, wih the exception of the 
mutuals, which, for the most part, do a purely local business, pay nearly the usual 
franchise tax assessed on the stock of all corporations, according to its market value 
on the first day of May. ; 

The State offices are taxed two per cent on their premium receipts, unless they 
are incorporated, when the tax on Massachusetts companies is higher than this, ia 
which case a retaliating tax is imposed. ‘The ‘foreign nationals,” by the law of 
1873, either paid a two per cent excise on their premium receipts and made a de 
posit of $200,000 with the State Treasurer or paid a four per cent excise without such 
a deposit. In 1878 the Legislature provided that no “foreign nationals” should 
do business until they had made this deposit in government bonds or designated 
State secuiities. Therefore, all ‘‘ foreign nationals’’ now in the Massachusetts 
field are taxed two per-cent on their premiums. This system was designed tobe 
proportionate and equal for all companies. It was thought that the property tax 
on the stock of the ‘‘ homes" would amount to about the same as the two per cent 
excise on the others. This status has apparently been satisfactory to all concerned 
until recently, though it has generally been considered that the ‘‘ homes” had some- 
what the advantage, inasmu h as the State tax in some years has been light. if 
such is not now the ca:e, that is, if the assessment of the stock has come to amount 
to more than the two per cent excise, the ‘‘ homes" are manifestly discrim 
against, and it is only fair that their tax should be reduced. This they asked for, 
but instead of granting their request, it is proposed to double up the tax on the 
“foreign nationals.” ‘This measure would be manifestly unjust. It discriminates 
rg against us as compared with the “foreign States.” Why the tax of the 
atter is not doubled is very plain. Such a step would be immediately followed by 
re‘aliating legislation, which would strangle the outside business of the ‘‘ homes. 
As they assume no risks across the water, it is thought they can crowd the “‘ foret 
nationals ” with impunity, and take their business unto themselves, provided ¢ 
“foreign States" don’t gobble it up, which would be the most likely result. What 
the remonstrants ask, is that the equal tax which now exists between all outside com 
panies shall be maintained. If this bill is placed on the statute books, the “fi 
nationals,” which, I may say, afford the safest and cheapest insurance knowa 
the world, would be driven out for the benefit of the “‘ foreign States,” which have 
a much less satisfactory system. P 

Du: ing the past week there have been several hearings by the Committee 0 
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on the bill to increase the taxation of foreign companies. The battle is 
h manifestation of ferocity by both sides, but it is thought that the 
nd a pretty good chance in the contest. 
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An Important Opinion against the Hartford Life and Annuity. 


THE suit of Lueders vs. the Hartford Life and Annuity Company has 
been before the courts at St. Louis, based on a policy or certificate issued under 
the safety fund (co-operative) plan of the company. These certificates provide 
that in case of the death of the assured the company will assess and col'ect one 
dollar each from the holders of all like certificates, and pay the same to the legal 
repfesentatives of the insured, not to exceed the amount of $1000, The bene- 
ficiary in this case had five such certificates, but his heirs were offered an amount 
of money far from $5000. The issue of the suit rests squarely on the question 
whether these ‘“‘ insurance "" agreements should be construed as an abs>lute con- 
tract for a definite amount, or, as the company claims, a contingent, conditional 
contract. Judge Treat, in delivering his opinion on May 3, on motion for a new 
trial, made some pithy comments on the Hartford Life and Annuity’s co->perative 
system ; for instance, read the following paragraph: 


There are many s'range provisions in the contract. It is made by a corpora- 
tion, which i is contended has subdivided itself into departments for the conduct 
of distinct branches of business. On some of it is directly and p »sitively liable, and 
on others only contingently lisble, and on others liable, as in this case, only in 
such a way as to become a mere ag-nt to collect from its policyholders what 
assessments they may be liable to for losses occurring. Possibly such may be the 
true construction of its differing contracts and of its corporate obligations; but 
this Court is not prepared so to hold. There must be some one answerable at law 
for the contracts it makes, and judgments on such contracts must be agairst the 
corporation ; but why, if roe an agent? In the absence of any proof to the 
contrary, the sum recoverable s ould be against the corporation for the maximum 
insured, Any other rule would make this insurance sckeme a mere delusion and 


mit the defendant company’s theory as to the true construction of the contract 
when the corporation compels a suit to obtain, then a policy like the pre ent is of 
little worth. True, if a person, swé juris, chcoses to make a foolish contract, he 
must abide by its terms ; but should not the contract be so construed as to make its 
contemplated benefits available ? 

Despite some decisions to the contrary, this Court cannot hold otherwise than that 
when suit has to be brought the recovery should be for the maximum insured, 
unless the defendant shows by pleadings and proof that said sum should be re- 
duced. Even then, the strange result would follow that as to each outstanding 
certificate-holder and his resposibility, a controversy might arise. The further the 
inquiry is pursued the greater the legal difficulties presented. The motion for 
new trial must be overruled. 











MERE MENTION. 


—Vance & Miller, of Cincinnati, have been appointed agents of the 
Norwich Union, of England. 

Joseph A. Moore, of Indianapolis, has received the appointment of 
the agency of the London and Provincial Fire Insurance Company. 

—The death is announced of William TT. Curry, Kentucky and 
Tennessee State agent of the Insurance Ccmpany cf North Amcrica. 

—An over-careful local agent who recently embarked in the insurance 
business at Parsens, Kansas, copied his first policy verbatim in his register. 

—The Northwestern Mutual Life has made George T. Hilliard as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. Mr. Hilliard was connected with the Charter 
Oak Life. 

—Charles Cleaveland, the well-known insurance agent at Indian- 
apolis, met with a severe bereavement in the death of his eldest son, Fred, on 
Saturday, April 29. 

—James Newman, of St. Louis, former secretary of the American 
Central Insurance Company, has gone into the local business with H. W. Werth, 
under the firm-name of Werth & Newman. 

—Charles A. Farnham has been made agent at Cincinnati, O., of 
the American Fire, of Philadelphia, and John Howley has become Indiana State 
agent of the Niagara Fire, of New York. 

—A Kansas special agent, residing at Wyandotte, recently ran for 
the office of member of the school board and suffered a humiliating defeat at the 
hands of a colored brother. Such is life in the far West. 

_—Clifford Thomson, editor of THE SPECTATOR, has accepted an in- 

Vitation to deliver the annual address at the thirteenth anniversary meeting of the 

renee Association of the Northwest, to be heldin Chicago, S-ptember 
7. 4 

—The Portland Press refers to J. F. Ferris, of Lewiston, Me., in 
complimentary terms, stating that during the past four months the Union Mutual 
Life has issued over one hundred new policies in Maine, through Mr. Ferris’s 
agency, 








—Jacob Geyer, formerly special agent for Kansas for the American, 
of Philadelphia, and local agent at Leavenworth, has quit the business and trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the golden prospects of Colorado, where he will hereafter 
reside. 


—William A. Noyes, of St. Louis, special agent of the American 
and Mercantile Insurance Companies, of Boston, and John W. Hartwell, presi- 
dent of the Enterprise Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, were in Chicago the 
past week on business. , 


—A week ago Sunday, all that remained on this earth of Lucius 
Morton, late New York agent of the A£tna Life, was interred at East Windsor, 
Conn., the officers and other representatives of the company attending the funeral, 
Deceased was sixty-seven years of age. 


—H. W. Cole, who at one time was special agent in the Western 
field for the British America, now resides at the altitudinous city of Bucna Vista, 
Colorado, and is Mayor of the town, justice of the peace, notary public, real 
estate agent, conveyancer, dealer in mines, and life, accident and fire insur 
ance agent. 


—At the St. Nicholas Club, a few evenings ago, George H. Pell!, 
of the enterprising New York insurance firm, Pell, Wallack & Co., en‘ertained, 
with brilliant hospitality, a number of English gentlemen of title and political 
fame, among whom were the Duke of Manchester, Lord Elphinstone, Lord Man- 
deville, Mr. Ashbury and Mr. Robert Tennent, M. P. Many prominent Ameri- 
cans were present at the reception, notably: August Belmont, John Jay, Hugh 
Auchincloss, E. G. Landon, William Allen Butler, Chauncey Depew, John 
Paton and John Austin Stevens. 


—A pleasant incident in the hum-drum of daily life in an insurance 
office fell to the experience of John C. Abbott, the president of the Shoe and 
Leather Insurance Company, at the annual election the other day. So anxious 
were the stockholders to express their confidence in the management of Mr. Ab- 
bott, which had been severely tried during the past year, that stockholders from 
all parts of the country sent in unsolicited proxies with the idea of re-electing the 
old president to a position which he had occupied so honotably fn the past. Pres- 
ident Abboit was much gra ified. 


—Secretary George M. Elwood, of the New York State Association 
of Supervising and Adjusting Agents, has issued a notification that, at the recent 
meeting of the executive committee, when the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association was fixed for May 16 and 17, the fact was overlooked that the 
constitution provides that the meeting be he'd in June. The attention of the 
committee having been directed to that fact, the tenth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in Utica, on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 13 and 14, at 10 
o'clock A.M. The meeting will celebrate the New York State Association's tenth 
anniversary. 

—The well-known insurance firm of Brooks & Manning, of Cleve- 
land, dissoived May 1, Henry M. Brocks & Co. continuing the business. The 
new firm is composed cf Henry M. Brooks and George A. Bemis. Besides being 
general agents for the Central Depar ment of the London Assurance Corporation, 
the firm does a large local business, represeating th: following companies: Hartford, 
London Assurance, Phoenix Assurance, Manufacturers (of Boston), Boylston 
Mutual and Union (of California). They d>a marine business for the Buffalo, 
United States, Firemens Trust, Shoe and Leather, and Insurance Company of 
North America. 

—The first number of The New South, the latest candidate for 
newspaper favors, at Wilmington, N. C., issued on May 1, is adorned with a por- 
trait of Col. Thomas M. Holt, the leading cotton manufacturer in the Southern 
States, accompanied by a biographical sketch, written by P. F. Pescud, Sr., a 
prominent insurance agent ot Wilmington. Mr. Pescud writes us that ‘‘ Mr. Holt 
holds, perhaps, a larger amount of insurance on his life and has more property in- 
sured against fire on his own account than any other man in North Carolina. I 
hope THE SPECTATOR will take mterest in ‘his and will print an editorial that 
will stimulate others to emulate his example.” 


—Superintendent Fairman has addressed a communication to The 
Buffalo Express, intimating his gratification at the recent charge and sentence of 
Judge Daniels, in the case of Orrin C. Thomas and others for conspiracy to de- 
fraud certain co-operatives. The Superintendent agrees with his Honor that these 
associations do not and cannot acquire the right to do a life insurance business 
from the laws under which they are organized, and claims that he has always so 
held. Early in the present session Mr. Fairman initiated ap effort to procure the 
passage of a bill to provide tor the organization of that class of societies, in order 
that they might have a more definite legal standing, and be made uniform in their 
powers and responsibilities. But the opposition of the managers of these associa- 
tions was sufficient to render the effort impossib'e of success, and it has been 
abandoned. On the other hand, there is danger that the Legislature, before it ad- 
journs, will fritter away what little good there is in the law and render its further 
operation worthless. It is to be regretted, the Superintendent thinks, when other 
States, and especially Pennsylvania, are growing wiser on this subject, that New 
York should be liable to make a retrograde movement. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 














| Last 
| Book | . Divivenn 


Net | Last Latest SALE 
Value oy 
‘ock 


Book | — oF STocK. 


. Value of| | 
Capital | Stock NAME OF COMPANY. Patd ud |p 
td WP | Per $100,) Price Pa #3 
Fan. ‘a Date. |Per Ct.| (Per |” 1882." 
| j | 


Capit 
NAME OF COMPANY. apita. 





Par Value 
of Stock. 
Par Value 
of Stock. 


1882 Cent.) 








| 
a Jan. E> soo $4,000,000 | $178.19 *Apr.,’ 
156.27 | Feb ,’8: | . 900,000 | 144-75 i 
230.03 | | Jan. 82 3% | Apr. : - i ‘ . an 600,000 | 229.13 far.,’82 
American, Philadelphia oe 400,000 | 265.31 | Oct , 8, 
133.13 | Jan., "82 Mar. 1.’82 American Central, St. Louis 600,000 | 138.92 | Jan., ’82 | 


Mar, 1, €2 “ : | 
ae | Jan.,'8 "Be Feb. 1, 82 Armenia, Pittsburgh 250,000} 109.17 *July,’ 
4 Atlantic, Providence 200,000 | 104.59 Jan.’ 
115.38 | Jan., ’82 5 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh. 250,000} 131.90 | Jan.,’ 
328.95 |*July, 8: Connecticut, Hartford 900,000 | 130.33 | Jan., ’ 
267.00 | Jan.,’82 ‘eb. 8, ” Je 300,000 | 172.28 | Jan., 
200,000 | 162.21 | Mar., 








‘ May 3,’82 5 | 
te %, : ja 5, 82 5 Equitable F. and M., Providence... | 300,000] 127.17 | Jan.,’ 
172.14 |t $ 3 |Feb.10, 81! Fire Association, Philadelphia. : | 500,000} 325.08 | Jan.,’8 

s Fire Ins. Co, , County of Philadel phia| 200,cc0 | 150.15 | Jan., 
147.35 5  |eb.27,’82 Firemans Fund, San Francisco 750,000 | 113.44 |* »pr, 
240.67 bb , 7.35 Apr.11,’82 Firemens, Baltimore 378,000} 107.78 | Jan.,’ 

Apr. 8 Apr.19,’82 

ieee . . — Firemens, Dayton | 250,000} 120.86 |*Apr.,’ 
Empire Ci . 45 an., 82 | 17; Firemens, Newark 500,000} 221.91 | Jan.,’8 
Exc aed capes | pepe. = First National, Worcester | 200,000} 109.62 y 
F; t 162.04 | Jan., 82 . Franklin, Bos 200,000 | 100.74 ’ 

| Franklin, Philadelphia -- 400,000 | 329.44 é 
127.01 | Jan.,’82 3% Apr. 27,’ "82 German, Pittsburg 140.92 *July, 
138.75 | Jan.,’82 5 Feb. 23,’82 at a ee 
Salle Jan.,’82 | 6 Feb. 27,’82 Germania, Newark ._. : ° 105.58 | July, 

| Girard F. and M., Philadelphia | ’ 255-79 |*Apr., 

6 May 9,’82 Hartford, Hartford | 1,29 | 206.63 | Jan.,’ 
§ 
5 





241.52 | 
182.34 
397.08 | 


Apr. +195, “82 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...- ’ | 285.32 | Jan.,’ 
May 16,’81 Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... yooo} 215.15 | Jan., 


160.02 ’ | gs |(May 1,’82 Manufacturers, F. and M., Boston... | 123.47 |*Oct.,’ 
269.05 | be 7% Aug. 2, "81 Mercantile, Cleveland | oco| 153-14 Jan., 
110.00 | 82] 3  |May 6,’82 Mercantile Marine, Boston | | 145.12 |*Nov.,’8 
steered nee ga 150.12 — A 
86 5 Apr. 28,'82 Merchants, Newark ’ 212.51 an., 
oe = | 5 ro 19,'%2 National, Baltimore ’ | 102.89 Jan., ’ 
8 5 


Apr. 18,'82 ! 

ee as aay Hartford 1,000,000 146.19 | Jan.,'8 

= Apr. 19,’82| + eptune F. and M., 300,000} 146.31 |*Uct., ” 

126.65 | an. a New Orleans Ins .Co §9¢,000} 122.01 | Jan.,’ 
101.49 | - |May 8 Newark City, Newark 200,000} 101.16 | Jan., 

| Newark, Newark " 250,000} 214.96 | Jan.,’ 

54 | on Mar.29,’82 : 

ed Ss 2 Mar. ‘~~ New Hampshire, Manchester...... pa 173-24 | Jan., ’f2 

ses.t< | tS. 5 |May 8,’82 North American, Boston 340-57 | April.’ 82 

af! | Northwestern National, Milwaukee Goose | 138.39 | Jan., "82 

Orient, Hartford: 1,000,000} 117.88 | Jan.,’82 

Pennsyivania, Phila 400,000 | 336.39 | Mar. ,’81 

Peoples, Newark 300,000 | 109.27 | Jan., ’80 


Pheenix, Hartford 2,000,000 | 155.96 |*Apr.,’ "82 
Prescott, Boston 1 200,000} 137-24 hai 82 
Providence Washington, Providence 400,c00 | 

Security, New Haven 200,000 aimee 
200.19 | -» 82 Mar.15,’82 Shoe and Leather, Boston 600,000 | 105.95 3s [st 


t8o.16 ve Apes be Springfield fF. and M., Springfield .. 1,000,000 143012 | Jan.,’82 
| x St. Paul, St. Paul 400,000 141.42 | Dec.,’81 
126.72 . 5 June, "Bo a . - 500,000 152. 88 | Jan. » 82 
141.88 | ; 5 Feb. 8, ’82 aed i 5 7 | _ ’ A 
13 | Apr. 12.’ 750,000, 116.4 an., ‘82 
182.13 7 Apr. 12,82 loo 400,000 182.37 | Apr. ’ 82 


New York Bowery owbas i eee eaatien Companies Doing Business in New York, 


New York Equitable _._. 254.69 a 3% Feb. 6,’82 j | 
How York Fire 83 | F ae British America, Toronto | $500,000 | $143.05 | Jan, ’82 10 | 
sooore| 2253 | Heb to] same sgcte| soo | Wrtore Rovona 2 | Serena) eS) ae 
Oct. 4, 781 


167.03 82; 5 (Apr 17,’82 
140.17 +82} 10 |May 2,'82 
109.13 3 |May g,'82 
125 79 | Jan., 82 | May 3,'82 


186.25 | “9 Apr. 13,'82 
166.40 | “ | Dec. 2, 81 




















128.08 
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4 
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147.00 " Oct. 31,’81 Go iv igs 

150.04 | Jan,’82 Feb. 2, ’82 - 
a NAME OF COMPANY. Latest Price. 

238.45 | Jan.,"82| 10 Mar.24,’82 

151.16 _ 82) 5 Apr.12,’82 he 

108.84 n., 82 Nov.23,’81 








167.72 | Feb.,’82| 5 
Sn cs | j ; City of London 
ae ; % oy ote Commercial Union 
Bi | : Fire Insurance Association -. 

| ane ary 
Mar 15. "82 mperial Fie 

, Lancashire 
ee 182 . Lion Fire 
Liverpool and London and Globe 





103.43 
107.86 
168.81 | 


wy leer: 275, "82 





112.76 | 


4 
3% 
5 
1 | 81 | 
pap ; : | London Assurance 
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London and Lancashire Fire... 
London and Provincial -....... 








158.12 Jan., to 

158.35 | Feb.. "82 5 

300.07 | Jan.,’82| 10 nis ps +s 
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* Second dividend declared during the year. 
t Third dividend declared during the year. + Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 
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